SECONDARY  COMPOUNDS*

are not aWe to form artificiaU7 compounds similar to
those which exist ready formed in the earth.

It will be better, therefore, to refer the consideration
of these numerous native compounds to the Second Part
of this Work, and to satisfy ourselves at present with a
general view of the compounds which the earths are
capable of forming, a description of those mixtures
which are employed in the manufacture of stoneware
and porcelain, and an account of those combinations of
earths and metallic oxides which form the different
enamels with which these substances are covered. These
topics will form the subject of the two following Sec-
tions.

SECT. L
OE EARTHY COMBINATIONS IN GENERAL*
A HAT several of the earths have a strong affinity for
each other, and are therefore capable of forming combi-*
nations, is a fact now well known to the chemical world:
Difficulty cf But it is by no means an easy matter to form these
cLnhs.1"1 & combinations artificially. If the earths be mixed to-
gether in a state of powder, they do not combine in-
timately;' and as few of them are soluble in water, re-
course cannot be had3 except in a very few cases, to the
intervention of that liquid. Chemists, therefore, when.
they wish to combine the earths together, have scarce-
ly any other agent to employ except fire. This agent
answers exceedingly well in combining the metals with
each other? and converting them into alloys: But with